The Imagists and their tiequest
ipeated *p-s' and *f-s* and 't-s* suggestive of the tentative
[anting of her careful paws, and his early work often has
>veliness of accent and phrasing, but it is the object, it is the
nage, which chiefly matters. This reliance on the eye, this
.ngling out of the brief moment, however keen, is a limita-
.on. These poems cannot offer the exaltation that comes of
ic myth-making power. The narrowness of attention which
lakes for concentration may make also for a certain meagre-
iess. One feels this in Williams's work, as in that of H.D. But
me recognizes further that, unlike her, and unlike most of his
ellow-imagists, Williams is aware of America as something
nore than a place from which to escape. He presents with
idelity the suburban slum, the apple orchard, the city sky-
signs at night, the men and women moving across his line of
vision as he passes through the slum on the errands of a
physician, or halts beside the orchard, or, in the metropolis,
looks away from the white lights to the faces they shine upon.
In the midst of the commonplace he finds exhilaration. Of
the many whom Whitman called, William Carlos Williams is,
oddly, one of the chosen. The younger poet might have ad-
dressed the elder as Pound did:
It was you that broke the new wood,
Now is a time for carving.
What Williams carves is a corner of the American scene as it
strikes an alert eye. It is a small corner, but it is his own.
What Pound carves is unique, and singularly un-American.
The details that he introduces into his larger designs are almost
all of foreign origin, and when he speaks of the States it is the
voice of an exile speaking. He has ranged more widely, and
his poetry has altered with his movements. In his primer for
readers he takes his former comrades to task for having made
propaganda for imagism in so careless a fashion that people
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